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•formation the application sought. The analysis of the four 
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i 

Lanftungo a iul the Law a Cnr.r for l.inv.iilstlc P r.a «ma t 1 r s * '. 

E\ U '\ K . Prl nco 
Unlvfr'nliy ot Pe iiii r y I vn n i a 

1 . 1 n t r o d u c t 1 o n . 

Intho pajjt few'yeurs', t he o r r t i cn 1 . H ngu 1 s t s, ha ve becomo 
i n r r o a H I n p. 1 y Involved In various s o r" t a 1 1 y r o 1 p v a n t activities, 
In particular In 8.erv1ng art expert wltnesaea In legal 
proceedings. Moat pfteh, the flubfleld of linguistics Involved 
1b the one that ls motit obviouHly 'socially relevant', 
9 o c 1 o J 1 n 1 s M r R . R n jje r S !ui y ' s t o p 1 r -a n a 1 y a 1 s presented a •. a 
Texaa murder trial and William l.abuv'a toatlmony on Hlark 
RngllBh during the landmark Ann Arbor case are Inst two of the 

c. "' - . 

better known examplee. The case !■ am about to drBcrlbo, 
however. Involves a Rnl)rield of linguist Irs that In l.rsa often 
thought of --at least by Hngulst8--as ha v 1 n g ' p r ac t 1 cn 1 
application or aoclal ♦rlfvanco. the aubfleld of llngulatlc 
pragmatics. By j 1 ngu 1 a t 1 c p r a y m^i t 1 c a I menu t li a t field n f 
linguistics whoae goal It la to discover the principle a by 
which hearora or r^'adcra ' u n de r t a nd ' a text, or, somewhat 
more preclaely, construct a mt)de'l on the baala of that text, 
given that they hav? the a cmU e nc e- 1 e ve 1 competence to parse 
the aentences of tlit* text and to aaalgn logical forma to thoae 
sentenci'B. 

Tn what follows. I alia 11 first provide aome background 
information concern Ijig n caai' In whlcli 1 served a a an expert 
, w 1 t n 0 a 8 ; Ml e n t a h a 1 1 d e a c r I b e ■ t lie , a n a 1 y a 1 s that 1 p r e o c n t e d 
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In court; and, finally , 1 shall discuss some potential' 
problem aroas that face llngiilrttg serving ae expert witnesses 

2.Backgrouni>: theca**e., 

in 1 976/the plaintiff, then a. 5 5 year old c eme n t -wo r ke r 
with. an eighth grade education, applied for and received a 
disability Incur a nee policy from acertalnMnsurance company, 
the defendant. In 1 977 , the insured su'^fered a heart attack, 
was declared disabled, and began collecting disability 
payments from the company. However,- in 1978, the company 
resclndv.d the policy on tlie grounds that the insured had not 
anHWf^red. t rn t h f u 1 1 y , f ou r of the sixteen question a on the 
orlj'Jnal application .questionnaire. The latter brought suit 
against the company to collect his disability insurance, and 
his lawyer hired me to analyze the questionnaire 'from a 
llngulatlc point of view'. I was Chesole witness for the 
plaintiff. The analysis that follows constitutes the 
testimony presented. It. should be noted that there was no 
jury, the case being decided by the judge. 



3 , An a 1 y s 1 s , 

Before examining the application questIo|n8 separately! I 

J 

mu s tj s t r e « a t li a < a determination of what t h 1 sj o r a n y other 
text 'really means' la not at issue here, a ask that this 
appr.oach does not take to be even possible, j Rather, we are 
describing the various principles and s t r a t ejg i e s t li a t n 



Coope r,' t I ve Render has at his/her disposal i 
c on M true I an understanding. Which prlnclplt 



n o r d e r t o 

a and s t r a t e g i t» H 
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the plaintiff actually u s f d , and, therefore, which 
u n d e r K,t a n d I n g s he In fact c o n s r u c t e d , are b r* y o n d the ken of 
theoretical linguistics. . If, }\owevt^r. It can be sliown tliat a 
Cooperative RtMnh'r.ln i lu- snme state, of hrallh and knowledge 
as Lht» plaintiff can ,.nswer I lui queHllans In I ho same? way and 
be In good faith, t.hen we will have Invalidated the conclusion 
t. li ji t t h plaintiff n _e^e s s a r I 1 ^ 1 1 e d , * • • 

3 , 1 . Th e first question. 

The first q u s t I o n , // 1 3 on tho. application, Involves the 
problem of assigning an appropriate denotation fo an 
expression, • 

(Question /M 3 ; Have yon any I mpa 1 r me n t s ? , » . l.os s of sight 
or h e a r I n g ? , , L o s s of arm or 1 e g ? , . . A r e 
•you crippled or deformed?, ..If so, 
e X p I n J n , , , 

On tlie original n pp 1 I ca I'M on , I lie p 1 a 1 n t I t f ' h a d answered no to 
tills queittior. . The Company claimed that this was an* untruth 
b e c a u s e h c I " . f act was o ve rw e I g h t , h l\ d a .h I Ii c h o I <■ s t e r o 1 
1 p V e 1 , a !i d had occasional b a o k a c h e B , (No work time lad o\}vv 
be (Ml lost on account of these conditions.) 

The analysis focuses on a c:»)oper<i I I V(' Rcadi-r's asf. Ignm<'nt 
of a £li»notatlon to the wo'r<l I m|) n I r mc n t . If we think of the 
denotatinn of some word W /is Its <?xt('nttlon, that is, as the 
.set of all tlie o b je c t s / s t a t es / t vc n t s In all posHlMu worlds 
t h a t r i\ II n p p r o p r I a' t e ! y and truly be called a W , we see t h a t 
different classes n f words work differently. 

For certain words, t h e d n o tall o n I s c 1 e a r - c u t i 

3 
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ve rt ebrat e , for example, denotes every object In eve.ry 
possible world that has a spinal column, and only thoBf, For 
a word of this class, we can find a necessary and sufficient 
condltibn (or set of conditions) that must be met for the word 
to be true df some object, e.g. 'having a spinal column' for 
Ve rt ebrate . 

Fur another class of words, the situation is more 
complex: there are some objects which they 'p r 6 1 o t.y p 1 ca 1 1 y ' 
denote and others whl<:h they denote 'fuseily'. For example, a 
tuna Is a p i: o t ot y p i ca 1 fish, while, for thelayman, an eel is 
'sort of a fish. (See Lakoff 197.2, Roscb 1 977 for 
discussion.) Fov: auch words,, we can find an associated set of 
properties such that, the more properties ii) the set that hold 
for some object, the closer to the prototype that object is. 

For a third class of words, the situstion is even more 
.complex: their extension ranges over a yery. broad set of 
objects but, In any given usage, i nc 1 u des . on ly a (proper) 
subset of that. set. For example, if I discover that I am out 
of cigarettes, I may think of my state as a problem . If, 
however, the very nex*t day, my psychoanalyst asks me if I've 
had any problems, I can truthful.ty and app.rop.r lately say no 
(assuming I could have truthfully and appropriately said no 
had the cigarette incident not taken place). Problem, then, 
is a word whose potential de not a L 1 on • d 1 f f e r 8 from its actual 
denotation* the actual denotation being a subset of the 
potential and being selected on the grounds of contoxtuaj 
relevance. That ia, a hea re r /re a der assigns the actual 
denotation of a word like problem on the basis of the context 

4 
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I . . . 

i ' 

/ ■ 

(both linguistic and ex C ra 1 1 ngu I s 1 1 c ) . In addition, it should 
be noted that the range of objects in the potential denotation 
is often ordered. rtnd is seen as ' i nvol vl.ng a scale of 
aagnU.ude: thus wc may d M 1 1 ngu 1 sh be t wee n ' h I g . p r o>l emc ' and 
'small problems', and the distinction i h different from that 
between 'b^g vertebrates' and 'smaU vertebrates'. 

Im pai rment Is In the. third class, That is, we cannot say 
truthfully and appropriately of something that it 1^ or .1 « not 
an Impairment as we can say of something that it lo or ia not 
a vertebrate--there 1 s n o n eces sa ry and sufficient condition , 
for something to be an impairment, out of context. I^ikewl^e, / 
there Is no 'prototypical' imp^alrmcnt, no set of properties ^ 
that together make some objuct perfectly 1 mpa 1 rmc n t - 1 1 ke . Oiy 
the contrary, impairment is like problem In. that its potentj^al 
denotation ranges over a set, its actual de not a t i Oh' 1 n a g^ven 
utterance being a (proper) subset of that set, dot e.rmi nab 
only on t'he basis of cont e xt ual relfvance. Thue, fpr exa'mple, 
a hangnail might count as an Impfllrment in ono context ('e.g. 
if one Is auditioning to he a nail polish model) but n^t In ^ 
another (e.g. if one Is applying for a d r 1 ve r ' s • 1 i ce0se ) . 

Turning now to the first psrt of the first question. Have 
ZP^ .^J}Z iiPJ'aj rme nt 8 ? , we must conaldi't th(- task of JL h c 
Coopeiatlve Reader (Grlce 1975, Kaplan 1979). To Anewci thf 
question, he must Infer the aCtijal denotation of ,j mpu ir^rnt. n t , 
unless of course he is to.tally i mpn 1 r me n t - f r ee , /i.e. ha« no 
hangnail, dandrufT, ingrown toonall, plmplo, cavity, etc, 
Assuming the Reader Is not In such ft go.dllkc f? t a t e . hv muyt 
search the context . for cIiu'B. The ImmedlaLe context ia the 

'5 
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rest of the first question: Lohs of sj.^ t or hear i n g ? h o s s 
P.I ^J^^ °^ j.^g • Are you crippled .or deformi-d? Now th i r, 
context presents slx^sltuCitlonb that come under iUo 

potential denotation of 1 mp a 1 rjne n t * The Cooperat.ive Rii.ider,. 
then, has his clue: he can try to Infer what the actunl 
den'otntlon of i mpal r n\ent is by Inductively Inferring the 
Immpdlntf set of which thesii six states are members. The 
states Include loss of the two major purceptual faculties, 
lOBs or peve re Icsseni ng of manual ability, and loss or severe 
Icssminj', of locomotion, In effect all ( q nd • p e rli a ps only) 
thost? states tliat lead to an Individual's being called 
physically d Is a bj e^j/h^ajrul lj:aj>pe d , unable to function normally 
In 8ocloty» Thus, the Cooperative Reader, can Inductively infer 
that Jtnpajrmejit here actually denotes 'disabling/handicapping 
condition', In which case he will. In his response, 
appropriately^ and In good conscience ignore all the 
nondlsabling afflictions he may have, e.g. a missing t0f)Lti. 

'3.2«The second question. 

The second question, HA on the application, involves 
lexical competence and the notion of default reasoi\lng. 

Question 0 \ ^ : Have you ever had or do you t\ow have 

(a)dlabeteB, heart disease, rheumatism, 
\ arihritis, varicose veins, sacro-iliac 

t rouble?* • . (b)cancer, tuberculosis, ■ 
goiter, rectal d 1 ts o a s c» , s y [) !i i 1 t h or any 
other venereal d t s e a s ? . ■ . 
On t lie orlp, Inal a pp 1 1 ca t 1 oii , the plaintiff had answered 

6. 
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no to this qupstlon. The rompuny claimed that the answer 
should have been affirmative, since the plaintiff had had 
backaches, or ' s a c r o - I 1 I a r i r o u b I e ' . The plaintiff the n 
claimed that he tl i d not know the miNinlny, nf the W(>rd 
s^acrolllae* To this, the comp.iny r.es p ond e d ■ t ha I he s.honld 
then not have answc'ed the question v. ntll learning what the 
word meant. -My testimony Is as follows. 

T h L! term s a c r u lilac Is a t c c h n 1 c. .i 1 i- a t i n a I c term, d u f i n e d 
Webster's Third I n t r« r n ii t 1 o na 1 Dictionary as 'the. region uf 
j c. n- c t u r e of the sacrum and ilium; also, the firm 
f 1 b r o-c a r t I 1 a g e Joint between these bones'* It I fi extremely 
plausihb' lliat a m.niual la.hMrcr with .i n .c 1 j»,h t h radc edticat-ion 
would not hr fniplliiir with, this term, ('HjjL'cially since Knj'. llsh 
has a short, hljjhly frequent, and n on s t 1 gma I 1 z e tl c<5rreVate of 
A n g 1 o S a x o r origin, back, which though r less precise, m lm- t s 
t h L- everyday needs' of most laypersons. Wlien more precision Is 
desired, .a common t e r ni n v d , . g . in c o m ni f Xjj'l 1 « '.^ <J 
a d ve r t 1 so me a L H , I h . .1 ow e r ba e k , 

•If we ;.i,ssume then thai the resjHindant lo the are ond 
question w.'is not familiar with sacroiliac, we must a»l(lie«;;i .tin* 
Issue of the basis for his n e j'.a t 1 v e res p o n s e . In fact, a 
person In s a e h a p o s 1 t 1 o u m \ y,hi { i\ p r t n c l .p If I n v o k e mi r n r t-w-o- 
s t r a t e y, I e ^ . One, he m /i y ask s d me d n m present w h -i t s a c r o 1 M a c • 
means, or, two, he may work by Inference. The I ii f f ren c I n 
requl'red here Is a very common and Important type, known In 
t he ^a r t I 1 1 r 1 .U 1 n t e 1 1 i n'' 'H' e literature ns delault reason inj^, 
or reason inj> from I ii omp 1 c t k n nv 1 e /| . (See floliln;; et al. 
n)7 5, Collins 19 78, Keller 1978.) Consider the f) I lowing t wr. 

o 
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B 1 1 u«t 1 one : «> 

■(1)A: Has any relative of yours ever .won a Nobel 
Prize? . 
B: No. 

If we lmagi?n<i that we are In B's position arid that we would 
answer as B has, we must consider the basis for our answer. 

Lt . J_8,,. a very r a r X.?o.n.AlL4e e J_ jL«i_ c a P^KaPJi^ 0.1.,.^. J a c t_ t h a t 

he cannot trace any family link to any Nobel Prize recipient. 
Still and all, most people would answer without hesltatlbn. 
Th'e explana t Ion 1 lea In default reasoning: one assumes that 
belong In the state having a relative who won a Nobel Prize 
.Is a property of such a magnitude that, it^ one h a d that 
P rope r t y , one would know 1 1 » Therefore, since he does" not 
know. that he has the property, he concludes that he must not 
hflve It. Likewise, consider (2): 

(2).A: Did you hear? Someone Jumped In front of a 

bus In front of Williams Hall and got kllledl 
He didn't Jump--he was pushed. 
What we are concerneci with here Is the basis for B's remark. 
Since A asseited only that there existed some Individual 8uch\ 
that he Jumped. ..and got killed, how can 3 know that the 

rivgTviciual"t1ra-r-^ Wdij puahtid -i- B il i u a a Tntr-l-mH-v4<hHt44 A^a-t n tho 

explanation is default reasoning: B reasons that he knows 
that someone was pushed In front of a bus In front of Williams 
Hall this mornlnB and got killed, that ,he does not Know about 
an Individual Jumping In front of a busthere and getting ' 
killed, In the same time period, and that the two events aro 
analogous In Importance, such that* if One knows about one, 

8 
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one should know about the other, but, since he does not know 
about, the other, it must not be true, I.e. it must be the 
event he knows about. (See Webber 197B for a full 
discussion.) 

Default reasoning Is of great interest to computer 
scientists attempting to produce ma.chlnes which act 
Intelligently, since It turne out to llgure very prominently 
In the reasoning which »inderlies intelligent human behavior, 
especially linguistic behavior. De fault reasoning figures as 
well ln the field of llngul.ttlc pragmatics, where It is 
needed, for example, to account for the successful 
ref erence-*-]ie--l n 8's response' In (2). 

To return to Question wo can see that a Cooperative 

Reader, urtf^mlllar with the w,o r d a c r o l 1 lac , may reason as 
follows: .'I know what all these other words mean: tliey are 
all names of serlouK and/or obvious ailments. 1 do not know 
wliat sacrji^lUac trojible mcnna, hut 1 Infer that It, too, Is a 
serious and/or obvious ailment. Since I've had medical 
checkup*, I assume that, if I had sacroiliac trouble, 1 would 
know *about It. I do not know about It; therefore, l.must not 
have sacroiliac troublt^.' 

3 . 3 . T h e third q u e s t t fMi . 

The third question, fr' 1 5 on tin- n pp 1 1 ca t I on , is » 
1 i n u 1 s t ' s d e 1 1 fth t In t li n t It manifests syntactic r • h 1 g u 1 1 y , 
P o B « t b 1 e pragmatic 1 n f r 1 1 r 1 i v , .-ui .-J p o s s i b 1 1 ( a 1 s f 
presupposition. 

Qnn«tlon /M 5: flavo ynn wltliln the past 5 years had any 
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medical advlcei treatment, or disabling, 
.Injury or fllck.nc8s?««.If so,, give date, 

cause and length of d i sa b 1 1 i t y « t^'* 
On the or.'ginal application, the plaintiff had answered no to 
the first part and lelt the second part blank. The company 
claimed that this was an untruth because he had in fact had 

0 

annual checkups. The analysis is as follows. 

The first part of Question ^'15 is a disjunctive question 
Involving, ultimately, foutdlsjuncts, two of which are 
f wo -ways ambiguous. Fioth instances of ambiguity arise from 
the farttluit the two adjectives, m ed 1 ca 1 and d 1 sa bl i ng , have 
two possible 'scope' a s s 1 gn- ** n t s , corresponding to two 
posslbl*' syntrtct tc structures. Thus, there are four possible 
readings of this sentence: 
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(3)n.WidL» scopL', wide scope: ' 

...any medical advice or medical treatment or 
disabling; Injury or disabling sickness... 




b.Wiile scope, narrow scope: 

...any medical advice or medical t r e o t mt* nt or 
disabling', Injury or (not n l» c o s k a r 1 I y d 1 8 n b I 1 n ) 
H I c k n K H . . . 




n 
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c. Narrow icope, wide scope: 

...any medical advice or (not necessarlJy 
medical) treatment or disabling? InJ'ry or 
diatbling slckneaa... 




d. Narrow acope, narrow scope: 

...any medical advice or (not necessarily 
medical) treatment or disabling Injury or (not 
necessarily disabling) sickness/.. 




Thus, the Cooperativp Reader has to select one from these 
four equally valid but t ruth-condt tlonally different readings 
before htiglnnlng to provide an answer, vhlch amounts to a 
fairly high lev...l.of ayntoctlc and semantic procRBsing 
c n m () 1 o X 1 t y • 

Secondly, onH equally Importantly, on all' four readings, 

'12 



this sentence seems pragmat i cal ly deviant, that Is, following 
the Maxim of Quantity (Grice 1 9 7 5), na t ura 1 -1 angitage users 
assume that t he 1 r 1 n t e r I ocn t c; rs do not ask for information 
which they already have or can plausibly infer. Following 
Grlce 1975, Searle 1969, and. others, . Cooperative Reader, 
upon reading a redundant question and assuming that the writer 
is alao cooperative, decides that, the writer Is Intending to 
convey something other than what the literal meaning 
indicates, and the reader then tries to figure out what this 
other, nonllteral , impl Icated interpretation might be. As a 
trivial example. If my dinner companion says. Can you ^sb the 

^ assume that the 1 i t e ra 1 ' moa n i ng , 'Do youhav'e the 
ability to pass the salt?'. Is not Intended, aince he knows or 
can plausibly infer the answer, and I, therefore, decide that 
he Intends spmethlng else, generally, 'Please pass the salt.' 

Now it la a fact- of life 'that normal people get. colds and 
other minor ailments, and it is a fact o f " con t emp ora r y 
American life that people get medical can* fairly 

o 

regular ly--lf not to treat those minor ailments, then simply 
for checkupa. Since advice and t reatme nt are very broad 
terms, covering aUch commonp I'accH a« You Bhouldnjt smokp and 
IgKg. two aspirina, it la plflU|8lbly inferrable of an American 
that he has had medical advicjt^ and/or treatment in the p^ist 

five ye.arQ. Co ope r a t I ve R^ador, then, mlfiht wf 1 1 infer that 

I 

this Is not the Inforrantion j-equested and would try to find 

i . 

clues as to what is IritendcH;. Thvro are MOVer.il phsylbln 
strategies generally avallnb|le, but. In t h i'fl cano , there is an 
obvious and virtually u n I ^^^nor ,i bl e cAuo provided by the 

13 
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context., If go t gl v e : da t e , cause, a n d 1 eng tth o f d 1 s a b 1 1 1 1 y 



'^^"*» w ^^at eye r the, first Bcntence Islntend^d to convey, 
if the answer is yes, then the respondant must give<thi* date, 

caOse, and length of dlsablliity, which in turn presupposes 

I 

that there ^£ a diaability* By a standard logical rule of 
inference. Modus Tollens, If there is no disability, then the 
answer to the first question, whatever it may mean, is no. 
Put differently, the two /parts of Question #15 entail the 



f o 11 ow i ng : 



/ 



(4) IF ,p: ^'t is true that you have within the past 

. ,.Iflve years had medical advice, 
treatment, or disabling Injury or 
thickness , 

THEN q: there exists a date, cause, and a length 
of dlsabi lity . = 
Let us now apply Modus To 1 le ns : 

(5) p q 'If p", then'q' 
. ■ ""q 'Not q' 



'Therefore, not p' 



Of 'c ou i;8e , I dl f f e rent readers may follow different 

strategtcB whenj faced with te.xts Which are apparently deviant 

J 

in some way. Ih the case of 115^ at least three other 
strategics >comC| to mind. First, one might ignore tlhe second 
part (tf «o^'^») and ftlao the violation of the Maxlm'of 
Quantity In the first part (asking for information which is 
known' or Inferrable), arid answer yes to the first part, 
leaving the second part blank* 
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A second alter 11 ative^ whicti would elicit the same answer 
as the Modus Tollens strategy described above, is for the 
render' to decide, consciously or p reconsc I ous ly , that the 
deviance is due to « pi^rformnncc error, here a typograptiical 
error, t'lat the writer of the question intended to ask the 
question in (6), and tocorrect'thnterror: 

[ (6)Have you In tlie past 5 years had any medical 

i advice, treatment, f or disabling injury, 

i sickness? I 1 ] 

i ■ ' . 

Recejnt research in reading (e.g. Just and Carpenter 1980) 

8 howls that r'eaders fixate their foveal vision on the character 

i 

to the left of the center of content words (nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs) and (fo no t fixate on f irn c tin n words 

"I ., ' 

(preposition s» articles, conjunctions). Since both o_r and for 
are function words« It is plausible that the latter Would be 

■ i 

substituted for thn former, espp'*ially in view of tlieir 
grap hemic similarity, a n.d the ffict that sue ha substitution 
wouljd resolve t he ■ de vi nnce . (See Ma r s 1 e n -Wi 1 s oh I97i, 1 9 7 5 on 
hearers' preconsclous correction of phonologically, 
eyn tactically, andsemantlcatly deviant sentences.) 

A third alternative, lesB Hkely perliaps in this 

8 1 1 1 a t.l o n , Is for t h f r e a d r t o • d e c i d e that the writer is 

i • / 

8lm(|ly not following; t!ie Cooperative Principle and is being 

devijant, i.e. is what'Grlce calls o ji t J n^ 9 1 * n which case 

i 

thereadermayslmplynotre Spend. 



3. 4. The fourth q.ue8tlon. . . 

The fourtli questloii, HI h on tlie application, Involves the 
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role of prior cpntext In the underatandlng of some utterance. 
Question ^16: Are you now In good health and sound 
bodily condition? 
On the original application, the plaintiff had answered yes to 
this question. The, company's position was that #16 is a 
general catch-all question, aak 1 ng f o r 1 nf o rna 1 1 on about any 
health problem at all. Including anything not mentioned In 
previous answers. While such art understanding ia possible. It 
18 not the only one that a Cooperative Reader may construct. 
Another one ^g'oes as follows. By the Grlcean Haxlm of 
Rel'atlon, one assumes that an utterance is relevant , to the 
linguistic and e xt ra 1 1 ngu 1 s t 1 c context. In particular, the 
immediately preceding linguistic context is a prime candidate 
for what an utterance is taken to be potentially relevant to. 

If we reconsider the immediately preceding context, we 
see that Questions #15 and #16* may form a subtex;; on the ' 
gro'unds o f ' syht ac 1 1 c and semantic parallelism'. That is, each 
begins wlt^^ an auxiliary verb, co.itlnues with an inverted 
subject and a time adverbial, and ends with verb phrase 

materlaji- pertaining to health. Parallelism has long been 
known be a salient llngiilstlc feature; see, for example, 
Kuno,;974. Following the Parallelism Pritnclple-, hearers 
inte^tpret a sentence on the basis of. the preceding sentence, 
whe.ro the two sentences exhibit parallel structure. (See also 
Prlnc-e 1981.) Ijp, on the basis of the MaXlm of Relation and 
the Parallelism Principle, the Cooperative Reader construes 
Questlone #15 and #16 as forming a subtext, »/hr will 
presumably attend to the two points of contrast in the two 



questions. One, represented in the rime adverbials, contrasts 
'the preceding five y ea r 8 ' ' ( wh 1 ch l nc ludes the present time) 
ji/lth 'the present time'. The s ec ond c on t r a s t s 'fickness' with / 
'health'. . / 

Let us now see what a Cooperative Reader may make of th^/s 
subtext If s/he takes these points of contrast to be salient. 
If the answer to #15 was no, the answer to #16 must / 
necessarily bevies, inow being Included in the past _5 ye.ars . 
This is atflrst blush a strange situation: the asking of a. 
redundant question, lie. a question whose answer the wrltet 

already knows, constitutes a violation of the Maxim of 

/ ■ ' • 

Quantity, as noted above. The Cooperative Reader, however, 

' ' . / 

may well note that, if the ans\<,^r to #15 were yes, no 

/ 

violation would occur; that l,s , the vf r it e r ^y wish t o hnow 

whether t h e . r eade r. h as recovered from what^er sicknesses were 

reported In #15, a mo s t ' p 1 aus 1 b 1 e Intent^-^n. Thus, following 

several well-established pragmat 1 c ,pr I nc Ip 1 es , a Cooperative 

Reader may well infer that #16 Isdeslgned to elicit new 

* 

information if and. only If the answer to #15 is affirmative, 
an affirmative answer to #16 following neceasarll/ from a 
negative answer to #15. 

4 . Caveat 1 1 ngu is t . 

Finally, I should like to turh now to ce r t a ( n ' p r oh 1 cms 
that a linguist serving as exi3«rt witness may encounter. 
First, linguists differ criiciciily from all other experts In 
that their domain, language, Is explicitly taken to be the 
domain of the court. That U., the law holds that any EngH5h 
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. speaker is an expert on English and that the ultimate decision 
regarding the language of some English text resides with the 
court* In the case discussed here, the defendant's lawyer 
spent a good deal of time making that point in an attempt to 
prevent me from being admitted as a witness* Fortunately for- 
9 met the Judge admitted me, with the stipulation that she of 

course would make the decision as to what the ';cxt 'meant' but 
that she would hear what 1 had to say. This .is^ of oourtic, 
quite different from other fields of expertise^ e*g* 

. medicine, where the court ha6 fio legally assigned competence* 
A second potential problem resides in who the expert 
witness' hearers are. In this instance* I was addressing the 
judge* Had there been a jury, such a technical exposition 
would not have been appropriate. The lawyer for whom I was 

■ working in fact wanted a highly technical testimony, since/he 
foresaw the issue of who has linguistic expertise and He / 
wanted me to sound 'like. an expert'* Obviously, it is ^ucH' 
easier for a linguist to present a technical exposition than a 
non t ^ch n i ca r. o nc , and a jury trial would have been far more 
difficult. 12] 

Third, llngulstB and lawyers speak somewhat different 
' languages, a fact linguists must keep in mtnd* The low sees n 
text as' meaning something', in contrast to at least the 
position taken by Radical P r agma t^^l cs , whereby., a he a r e r / r oa d e r 
constructs an understanding on the basis of some, text in 
accordance with a varlefy of principles, Btrategies, and 
' hy pot ht»se8 . Thus It was impossible for me to answer the 
!i? rt'quent 1 y posed question, W hat doejj t\\ij l^iJI? » t^xcept 
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by restating my position. A second crosscuJtVir.al difference . 
ill le.xlcil rather than cnnceptual: the term a mbi gu ous 1 s a 
technical term for both the law and linguistics, but the two 
fields define it differently. Basically, for the law, a text 
that, does not clearly 'mean somothinti' is deemed amL 1 j^uoufi , 
close to what a linguist would call i 1 1 -rf orme d * [ 3 | This became 
relevant during the discussion of Question '/1'5, when 1 wafi 
asked ifChe second part of It was ambiguous* Although It may 
be 80 from the point of view of the law, it of course. Is not 
from my po4?n; of view. Thus, I" explained what amb 1 guou s means 
Co a linguist, pointing out that the term applies to a 
wellformed sentence wliic.hj for lexical or structural reasons, 
has more than one logical form, e.^, . ^^JLL"^ Pii^P^'J* ^^iV^il 
dangero us* By tills definition, the second part of #15 is not 
ambiguous. It, is, however, what I would call S.Ll^B^\^.l !*JL}J Y . 
1 1 If or me d , or i n f_e llcitous* In a h'lmllar vein. It had to bp 
mil do clear that Qi) est Ion // 1 'i Is not technically ambiguous, 
althougti it might be considered vague, such va gur ne s s tjo t , 
howeve.r, considered to constitute? any lllforraednes.s. 

In conclusion," it Is hoped that tlieoretlcal linguists of 
different siibflelds will incri^atiingly be called upon to serve 
as expert witnesses In legal. pro cec dings and that our special 
training will aid. uH In brldf, Ing ttie c r oss cu 1 1 u r a 1 and 
crosslinguistlc dlfferences tliat wo will cncountfr when we get 
to cour t . I 4 ] 
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Notes* 

*ThlB paprf was presented at NWAVE-X, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Pa} October 23, 1981. I. should like to thank 
Anne Walker for her gopd advice. 

[IjThls strategy was suggested by M. Hepps, Esq. 

I2)0f course, a Jury trial nay not have required a 
linguist's services In this case, the pi a 1 n 1 1 f f bel ng a tar 
ttiore sympathetic party than the defendant, which is presumably 
why the defendant chose not to have onet 

OlBlack's Law Dictionary", for exaaple, defines ambiguity 
as 'doubtfulness; doubleness of meaning. Duplicity, ' 
indistinctness, or uncisrtalnty of meaning of a n . exp r ess 1 on 
used In a written Instrument. Want of clearness or 
deflnl teness; difficult to comprehend or d 1 s t 1 ngul s h ; of 
doubtful Import.' (p. 105). " • 

lAJOne final optimistic note, with a potentially 
discouraging addendum: The plaintiff won. However, the 
insurance company is currently appealing the decision, the 
main argument being that the J'ldge should not have heard my ' 
testimony. 
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